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THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT AND THE RISE 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Concluded from page 211. 


If there is one event or one truth in the 
history of mankind of which we can be cer- 
tain, 1 think we may be certain that Christi- 
anity was something more than a natural out- 
growth from the character and circumstances 
of the ancient Jewish nation. I hold that it 
was supernatural in the fullest sense of the 
word. In many of its leading characteristics 
it was not only different from, but wholly 
opposed to the notions then prevailing among 
the Jews: how, then, could the Jews have 
produced it? ‘‘Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” The teachings 
of Jesus were so entirely above even the 
highest Jewish conceptions of religion that 
His disciples, who fully believed Him to be 
a divine teacher, had the greatest difficulty 
in accepting or even in understanding the 
lessons which He taught. Nor could the best 
and highest of the ancient philosophers by 
any possibility have produced Christianity. 
To suppose so wou!d be to suppose that a 
stream might rise immeasurably above its 
fountain. 

That mere intellect, even though it be of 
the rarest order, does not necessarily confer 
upon its possessor a knowledge of moral truths 
is strikingly shown in the case of Aristotle. 
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| Although intellectually he was, perhaps, the 

| most richly endowed of all the men who have 

|inbabited our planet, he taught that a supe- 
rior race or nation has a perfect right to en- 
slave an inferior one; and if the latter refuses 
to be enslaved it is a just cause of war. And 
even Socrates, though so enlightened in regard 
to many moral and religious subjects, had no 
conception of the brotherhood of mankind, 
and no adequate idea of the rights and dig- 
nity of woman. 

Christianity first “ brought immortality To 
LicHt.” Several of the ancient sages saw 
“as through a glass darkly ” that great truth 
of the immortality of the soul, but it was 
reserved for Christianity to present this truth 
in the full blaze of the Divine effulgence. 
This fulness of faith in immortality can 
alone explain the joyful eagerness with which 
such multitudes of the early Christians met 
death in its most frightful forms. This, and 
this alone (in my view), can explain the mar- 
velous rapidity with which the new religion 
spread among all classes in the Roman em- 
pire, in the face of the most direful persecu- 
tions, enforced by the iron arm of the strong- 
est government that has ever existed. 


If we inquire into the cause of such a full 
and unwavering faith, I would say that those 
who believe in the influence of the Holy 
Spirit need not have any difficulty in suppos- 
ing that under such extraordinary circum- 
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stances that Spirit may have been bestowed 
in extraordinary measure, according to the 
promise, “as thy days so shall thy strength 
be.” In tracing the causes of the taith of the 
early Christians, we must not overlook that 
which, next to the direct influence of the 
Divine Spirit, may be said to have been the 
most influential of all—the resurrection of 
the Saviour, which was attested under euch a 
variety of circumstances, and by such a mul: 
titude of witnesses (see 1 Corinthians xv, 6), 
that the evidence appears to have fully satis- 
fied the minds of many men who have been 
for the most part skeptically inclined. In 
this class I may mention Niebuhr, the most 
eminent of all historical critics, and the 
great founder of modern historical criticism. 
He says himself that owing partly to “ mis- 
erable religious instruction, my intellect 
early took a skeptical direction.” He goes 
on to state that notwithstanding this tend- 
ency of his mind he was compelled to accept 
the historical reality of the Gospel narratives, 
even though the story of Christ’s earthly 
life “ might not be related with literal exact- 
ness in any single point.’’ “ Hence, also, the 
fundamental fact of the miracles, according 
to my conviction, must be conceded, unless 
we adopt the not merely incomprehensible 
but absurd hypothesis that the Holiest was a 
deceiver and His disciples either dupes or 
liars, and that deceivers had preached a holy 
religion in which selfrenunciation is every- 
thing, and in which there is nothing tending 
towards the erection of a priestly rule, noth- 
ing that can be acceptable to vicious inclinations.* 
As regards a miracle, in the strictest sense, it 
really only requires an unprejudiced and pen- 
etrating study of nature to see that those 
related are as far as possible from absurdity, 
and a comparison with the legends or the 
pretended miracles of other religions, to per- 
ceive by what a different spirit they are ani- 
mated” (see Niebubr’s “ Life and Letters,” 
pp. 339-340 [of the English edition], Letter 
148; also vol. ii, pp. 102 and 123). 
Lecky, the eminent rationalistic writer, ad- 
mits that the resurrection of Jesus rests upon 
fuller and more convincing testimony than 
almost any other of the great wonders (other- 
wise called “ miracles”) recorded in history.} 

I am anxious not to dwell unduly upon 
this aspect of the subject, but it did seem to 
me that I could not wholly omit it without 
passing over an event which must be taken 


* The italics are mine. 

+ Perhaps I may be allowed to refer, also, to a 
high authority nearer home, to one no less eminent 
for his high culture than for his enlightened and 
liberal spirit—I mean the author of the interesting 
article entitled “Jesus the Only,” in the Unitarian 
Review for July, 1875. 


into view in order to have any adequate un- 
derstanding of perhaps the most remarkable 
movement in universal history,—an event 
recognized by a large majority of well-informed 
and candid historians, including those of the 
most diverse forms of religious belief. 

But to whatever cause we may refer the 
marvelous rapidity with which Christianity 
spread among the rations of the Roman em- 
pire, it is unquestiovably irue that in less 
than 200 years (counting from the time when 
the apostles first began to preach) the Chris- 
tians had become so numerous as to throng 
all the principal cities of Europe, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa. In another hun- 
dred years they had become the ruling power 
in the empire. The emperor Constantine, 
whether from conviction or policy, embraced 
the new religion, and by his successive edicts 
overthrew oue after another of the cruel or 
abominable customs of Paganism, among 
which the most important were the gladiato- 
rial fights in the amphitheatre, on which oe- 
casions innocent men, mostly prisoners taken 
in war, were 

‘‘Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 

not merely by hundreds but by thousands. It 
is a fearful proof of the deep and cruel de- 
pravity into which the Roman people had 
fallen in consequence of their continual wars, 
that those horrible spectacles were not merely 
the favorite pastime of high-born Roman 
Jadies, but were especially encouraged by sev- 
eral of the must virtucus emperors (or who 
at least were so reputed) of which Rome 
could boast. It will be sufficient to cite a 
single instance. The great and good Trajan 
(as he was considered) exhibited more than 
10,000 gladiators in honor of his triumph 
over the Dacians (106 A. D.) Not that all 
these were doomed to death, but all ran the 
risk of being killed, and a large number of 
them were actually butchered for the amuse- 
ment of the Roman populace. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to the popularity of a Ro- 
man magistrate or ruler as the exhibition of 
these cruel games on a grand scale. 
TESTIMONY OF FALLOWFIELD MONTHLY MEET- 

ING OF FRIENDS CONCERNING JOSEPH S. 

WALTON, DECEASED, 


Believing that the life and example of one 
who has taken the Divine Spirit for a guide, 
and who through its influence has endeavored 
to walk uprightly and consistently among 
men, is calculated to encourage others who 
may be desirous of pursuing the same path- 
way, we have felt drawn to prepare some 
account of our deceased friend, Joseph S. 
Walton. 

He was the son of William and Hannah 
Walton, and was born ia London Grove town- 
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ship, Chester co,, Pa., on the 11th of the 
Eleventh mo., 1792. 

His parents removed from there to East 
Fallowfield in the year 1795, where they 
continued to reside during the remainder of 
their lives, Joseph being with them until 
about twenty years of age. They were ex- 
emplary members of our Religious Society, 
and concerned to brivg up their children in 
conformity with its testimonies. When quite 
young Joseph felt the restraining hand of 
Diviue Goodness, and yielding to its influence 
was led into serious reflection. He perceived 
the importance of maintaining with integrity 
the principles professed by Friends, believing 
them to be founded on the immediate revela- 
tion of the Divine Will, and strove to follow 
out these convictions with faithfulness. 

While engaged in learning his trade as a 
miller he felt it to be a duty to attend mid- 
week meetings, but the press of business was 
such at times as to prevent his leaving the 
mill (a mile distant from the meeting-house) 
until near the hour of assembly ; his anxiety 
to be there in due season was so great that he 
often ran most of the distance, that he might 
not interrupt the worship of others by an un- 
timely entrance. When referring to this in 
after life, he spoke of the strength and com- 
fort he received when gathered with Friends 
for divine worship, and expressed a belief 
that the sacrifice made to attend meetings 
increased the reward. 

He was of a sensitive and retiring nature 
and shrank from accepting the appointment 
of clerk of the Preparative Meeting, under 
an apprehension that his education had not 
been sufficient to enable him to perform the 
service. He was encouraged to look to that 
source which could bless the little he had, 
and as he became earnestly concerned to seek 
for aid from his Heavenly Father he had 
faith to believe help would be afforded, and 
was made willing to submit to the appoint- 
ment. 

The encouragement thus derived from his 
early experiences was frequently held up to 
the youns with an assurance that if the mind 
was rightly exercised and assistance asked 
for, strength would be furnished in the need- 
ful time and all fear would pass away. 

After learning his trade he was employed 
at different places, in the pursuit of his busi- 
ness, until the year of 1819, when he returned 
to his father’s residence and turned his atten- 
tion to farming; at a time of life when most 
young persons are eager in the pursuit of 
pleasure he was thoughtful and sedate. 

Previous to his marriage he had been the 
traveling companion of two eminent minis- 
ters, who were engaged in making family 
visits among Friends. He felt the influence 





of their devotional exercises, and the instruc- 
tion he gained whilst with them confirmed 
his best feelings, and was a preparation for 
greater usefulness in after years. 

In the year 1821 he was married to Abigail 
Mann, daughter of John and Lydia Mann. 
She was a woman of deep religious feeling 
and clear understanding, energetic in charac- 
ter and ever ready to share with her husband 
the responsibilities that devolved upon them. 

They settled in East Fallowfield and he 
was engaged in farming until the spring of 
1825, when, under a sense of duty, they 
offered their services to assist Friends who 
were endeavoring to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indians living on the Alleghany 
reservation, in the western part of the State 
of New York; their offer was accepted and 
they traveled through a wilderness country, 
in their own conveyance, until they reached 
the place of their destination, where they 
remained until the fall of 1828, at which 
time they returned to their old neighborhood 
in Chester county. 

In the spring of 1834 they. purchased a 
farm adjoining Fallowfield Meeting-house, 
where they lived for many years, fulfilling 
the Apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Not slothful, but 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord,” and at the same time extending aid 
and hospitality to Friends and others, as oc- 
casion required. 

As Joseph advanced in years his character 
became more fully developed as an humble- 
minded Christian, he was mocest and unob- 
trusive, and when assembled with Friends for 
Divine worship the seriousness of his coun- 
tenance was often lighted up with a calm and 
peaceful expression which denoted the abid- 
ing place of his spirit. In conducting the 
affairs of the church he was livingly con- 
cerned that they should be transacted in that 
spirit of forbearance and charity which suffer- 
eth long and is kind, and would wait until 
patience had done its work and harmony of 
action secured. In the administration of 
discipline his desire was to reclaim offenders, 
he approached them with tenderness and 
treated them with kindness; while endeavor- 
ing to make them sensible of their deviation 
his sympathies flowed freely towards them. 
He did not forget that he, too, was liable to 
go astray when unguarded, and was willing 
to receive as well as give counsel. 

On one occasion, in communication with a 
younger Friend, for whom he felt a religious 
concern, he used the following language: “I 
hope thou mayst ever love me so well that 
thou canst tell me of my faults without any 
fear of its having any other effect than to 
cause me to love thee the more.” 

In the year 1839 he was appointed, by the 
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Western Quarterly Meeting, a member of 
the Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, and occupied a place there for many 
years. In this office, as well as elsewhere, 
he endeavored to attend to his duties punc- 
tually and faithfully. 

The interest that he and his wife continued 
to feel in the welfare of the Indians caused 
them to leave their comfortable home and its 
surroundings a second time, and in the year 
of 1848 they, with their two daughters, left 
their residence in Fallowfield and went to 
the Cattaraugus reservation, in New York, 
with the view of aiding the Indians located 
there in acquiring such knowledge as might 
benefit them under their changing circum 
stances. 

They remained with the Indians for nearly 
two years, instructing them in arts of civiliza- 
tion, when they again returned to their home 
in Chester county. 

Joseph, however, did not lose sight of 
these poor children of the forest. His ear 
remained open to hear them, and his heart was 
ever ready to plead their cause, and he con- 
tinued to render such assistance as he was 
capable of doing whenever opportunity 
offered. 

In the summer of 1854 he met with a sore 
bereavement in the death of his wife; he felt 
that his strongest earthly support was taken 
from him and that the sustaining influence of 
conjugal affection was no longer around him. 
In the hour of loneliness and depression he 
sought the aid of that unfailing hand that 
had blessed him and realized the comfort 
that came from the love of Him who.“ giveth, 
and who taketh away.” 

His gift as an elder was remarkable, and 
early acknowledged by the meeting of which 
he was a member. Many Friends are still 
living who certify of his usefulness in its 
exercise. He understood the grounds of 
Gospel ministry, and the necessity of waiting 
for the qualifying power to put forth ; to the 
fearful and desponding he offered words of 
hope and consolation; to the zealous and 
young in experience caution when needed, 
and at proper times encouragement. He was 
a nursing father to the lisping babe and a 
prudent counselor to the strong man, desir- 
ing all to keep low and humble in the exer- 
cise of their respective gifts and to avoid the 
expression of words without life, 

He was frequently engaged in assisting 
ministering Friends in the accomplishment of 
religious visits, and was no less watchful over 
his own spirit than over the conduct of those 
whom he accompanied. 

He was sometimes absent from home for 
several weeks together, traveling long dist- 
ances and often by private conveyance. In 


this service there were seasons of discourage- 
ment, when he would feel disheartened and 
almost ready to give out by the way. Yet 
he would press onward through hardships 
and difficulties with renewed faith, and by 
keeping his eye single to the work in which 
he was engaged, strengthen the hands of 
those who went forth with messages of peace 
and good will. His unassuming manner and 
patient bearing enabled him to be of service 
in removing prejudices and preparing the 
mind for the reception of good impressions, 
and when the Divine Word reached the wit- 
ness for Truth he exercised a care that its 
growth should not be hindered by conversa- 
tion on subjects of less importance. 

In the spring of 1859 he was united in 
marriage with Priscilla S. Parry, who resided 
in Drumore township, Lancaster county, Pa., 
where they resided until the fall of 1864, 
when they removed to Ercildoun, near his 
former residence. 

In the decline of life he was still frequently 
engaged with Friends in the performance of 
religious labors, and continued willing to 
make any needful sacrifice within his power 
until he was debarred from active usefulness 
by paralysis, which prevented him from going 
abroad. 

He manifested much concern that he might 
bear this affliction with patient submission, 
expressing a fear that when his bodily powers 
became weakened he might neglect the com- 
mand to ‘‘ watch and pray,” and thus become 
a stumbling block to inquiring minds. Hap- 
pily this fear was not realized. Through 
tedious years of suffering and inability of 
communicating his thoughts, verbally or by 
writing, with those around him, he was up- 
held and kept in a patient, uncomplaining 
spirit. 

His love for his friends and his interest in 
the welfare of the religious society to which 
he was attached and for which he had de- 
votedly labored, did not cease with his cou- 
finement. He was frequently taken to meet- 
ing, at his earnest request, long after he had 
lost the ability to go without assistance, and in 
the enjoyment of Christian fellowship with 
his friends, gave evidence that the sacrifice of 
his early manhood was blessed in the evening 
of his days. 

The tenderness and sympathy of Friends 
often drew them to sit with him in silence, or 
it might be to offer words of comfort and 
consolation ; in these seasons his heart weuld 
be touched with feelings of gratitude, causing 
the tear to flow and the spirit to rejoice in 
the everlasting love of our Heavenly Father. 

For about five months he was confined to 
his bed, scarcely able to turn without assist- 
ance or to make his wants known. In this 
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condition he was assiduously nursed by a 
loving wife and family, and every exertion 
within their power was made to render his 
situation comfortable. The silent, secret 
prayer for help and strength was frequently 
offered, and we doubt not was mercifully an- 
swered, for his patience and resignation con- 
tinued to the last. 

As the end drew nigh the composure of 
his countenance manifested tke peace of his 
mind, the pressure of the hand conveyed the 
last thoughts of affection to those who had 
administered so faithfully to his necessities, 
and when the hour of dissolution arrived no 
moan or sigh disturbed his entrance into rest ; 
as the disembodied spirit took its flight the 
comforter came as though the language of 
Paul to Timothy might have been appropri- 
ately addressed to those who witnessed the 
closing scene : 

“T have fought a good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing.” 

He was released from bodily suffering on 
the 7th of the Twelfth mo., 1876, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

Signed by direction of Fallowfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held the 11th of Eighth 
mo., 1877. 
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or even later. His father died when the 
son was still very young, and his mother 
before he grew up. A parish library sup- 
plied him with boyish reading, and his earlier 
tastes were in the direction of romance and 
the drama. He was nearly grown when the 
accidental possession of a copy of Robin- 
son’s “ Mechanical Philosophy” turned his 
thoughts towards natural philosophy and led 
him to seek a scientific education at the 
Albany Academy. Here he made himself 
so good a name as to be taken into the family 
of the Patroon in the capacity of private 
tutor. Failing physical health led to his 
spending a year as a civil engineer in the 
western part of the State. He returned home 
with a robust constitution, which never failed 
him throughout his long life. He declined 
further lucrative employment in the same 
capacity to accept the more congenial posi- 
tion of a professorship at the Albany Acad- 
emy. 

it was while a professor of Albany that he 
commenced the brilliant series of researches 
in electricity on which his purely scientific 
reputation principally rests, and which cul- 
minated iv the discovery of the priuciples of 
the Morse telegraph. If we compare the 
poverty of his apparatus and the poverty of 
his means for research and publication with 
the importance of the results which he 
reached, we may accord him a place by the 
side of Faraday as an experimentalist. He 
became the sole discoverer of one of the most 
singular forms of electrical induction, and 
was among the first, perhaps the very first, to 
see clearly the laws which connected the 
transmission of electricity with the power of 
the battery employed. One of the problems 
to which he devoted himself was that of pro- 
ducing mechanical effects at a great distance 
by the aid of an electro-magnet and a con- 
ducting wire. The horse shoe electro-magnet, 
formed by winding copper wire around a bar 
of iron bent into the form of a U, had been 
known before his time, and it was also 
known that by increasing the number of coils 
of wire greater force could be given to the 
magnet if the latter was near the battery. 
But when it was removed to a distance the 
power was found to weakea at so rapid a rate 
that the idea of using the electro-magnet for 
telegraphic purposes seemed hopeless. Henry’s 
experiments were directed toward determin- 
ing the laws of electro-motive force from 
which this diminution of power resulted, and 
led to the discovery of a relation between the 
number of coils of wire round the electro- 
magnet and the construction of the battery to 
work it. He showed that the very same 
amount of acid and zinc arranged in one way 
would produce entirely different effects when 





PROFESSOR JOSEPH HENRY. 


We take from The Nation the following 
interesting account of Professor Henry, whose 
death occurred on the 13th ult., in Wash- 
ington : 

If Mr. Galton’s researches on hereditary 
genius were supplemented by equally careful 
ones on cases of genius which appeared to be 
entirely sporadic, we might find an exhibit 
yet more striking than that with which he 
presented us. It is certainly worthy of note 
that the man who, during the present gener- 
ation, has exerted the most enduring and 
widespread influence upon the progress of 
American science, is not known to have had 
a blood relation of intellectual prominence. 
His ancestry is unknown, and his parentage 
offers no features of interest. Even the 
year of his birth is in doubt—some authori- 
ties placing it in 1797, and others in 1799, 
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arranged in another, and that by increasing 
the number of cells in the battery there was 
no limit to the distance at which its effects 
might be felt. It only remained for some 
one to invent an instrument by which these 
effects should be made to register in an intel- 
ligible manner, to complete the electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, and this was done by Morse. 
Henry himself considered the work of an in- 
ventor as wholly distinct from that of a sci- 
entific investigator, and would not protect the 
application of his discoveries, nor even en- 
gage in the work of maturing such applica- 
tions, He never sought to detract ftom 
Morse’s merits as the inventor of the magneto- 
electric telegraph, but did on one occasion, 
under legal process, give a history of the 
subject which was not favorable to Morse’s 
claim to the exclusive use of the electro- 
magnet for telegraphic purposes. Some feel- 
ing was thus excited; but Henry took no 
other part in the controversy than to ask an 
investigation of some charges against himself 
contained in an article of Morse’s. 

In 1832 Professor Henry was tendered the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in Princeton 
College, a promotion which he accepted with 
great diffidence. The change was accompanied 
with @ great increase in the means of con- 
tinuing his researches in electricity. He 
found congenial society, a large and appre- 
ciative circle of listeners, large additions to 
his supply of apparatus, and a scientific 
society glad to publish his researches. Here- 
tofore his publications were mostly confined 
to papers in Silliman’s Journal, The Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety now afforded him room for much more 
extended memoirs, and enabled him very soon 
to acquire a European reputation. 

In 1837 he visited Europe and made the 
acquaintance of Faraday, Wheatstone, 
Bailey and other eminent physicists, discuss. 
ing with Wheatstone their projects for an 
electric telegraph. He returned to his lec- 
tures with the zest and vigor acquired by this 
exchange of views with men of like pursuits 
with himself, and held his place as the fore. 
most of American scientific teachers until 
1846, when he was called to an entirely dif- 
ferent sphere of activity. 

Ten years before, Congress had accepted 
by a solemn act the curious bequest of James 
Smithson, made to the United States in trust, 
“to found at Washington an establishment 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” The will gave no indications 
whatever as to the details of the proposed 
establishment, and long consideration was 
therefore necessary before the government 
could decide upon its organization. It was 
not until 1846 that a definite plan of organ- 


ization was established by law. When this 
was done, Professor Henry was at once looked 
upon as pre-eminently the man to be the 
principal executive officer of the Institution. 
He accepted the position with “ reluctance, 
fear and trembling,” upon the urgent solicit- 
ation of Professor Bache. To describe what 
he did during the thirty years of his con- 
nection with it would be to write the history 
of the Institution, We shall, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to some episodes of a special 
interest at the present time, hoping to revert 
to the subject of its general management 
upon a future occasion. From the beginning 
two different views of the proper direction in 
which the energies of the establishment 
should be devoted have been entertained. 
There was a scientific party which held that 
the operations of the establishment should be 
confined strictly within the limits prescribed 
by the donor, and in the sense in which he 
himself, as a scientific investigator, would 
naturally have construed his own words—in 
fact, that it should be entirely an institution 
for scientific research and publication. An- 
other party was desirous of giving it a larger 
scope and wider range, including literature 
and art as well as science. These latter 
views were naturally entertained by the men 
who framed the plan of organization. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the act alluded to pro- 
vided for a capacious building, with suitable 
rooms or halls for the reception and arrange- 
ment upon a liberal scale of objects of nat- 
ural history, for a library, gallery of art and 
lecture-rooms, and for the reception and ex- 
hibition of “all objects of art and of foreign 
and curious research,” of objects of natural 
history, and plants and geological specimens 
belonging or hereafter to belong to the 
United States which may be in the city of 
Washington. The new secretary, of course, 
sympathized entirely with the scientific party, 
who considered most of these objects as for- 
eign to the proper purpose of the Institution, 
and the expenditure of money upon them as 
contrary to the expressed intention of the 
donor. An acrimonious controversy thus 
arose, resulting in the retirement of a large 
minority of the Board of Regents and sev- 
eral of the assistants of the Institution. 
The whole policy of Henry was directed to- 
wards diminishing as far as possible the ex- 
penditure of the Smithsonian fund upon the 
library, the building, the museum and art- 
gallery, by having these several objects pro- 
vided for in other ways. He got the library 
removed to the Capitol and deposited in the 
Library of Congress, and the art gallery 
superseded by the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
The impropriety of charging the Smithsonian 
fund with the support of the governmental 
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collections was so obvious that Congress has 
for several years provided for the mainte- 
tance of the National Museum, as it has now 
become, in connection with the Institution. 
He aimed at a complete separation of the 
Museum from the Institution; the govern- 
ment leasing the building for the use of the 
former, while the latter should find more 
modest and appropriate but less expensive 
quarters. This project, however, he did not 
live to carry out. 

Henry was, of course, the authority most 
frequently and regularly consulted by the 
government on all questions which arose in- 
volving applications of science or of scien- 
tific principles. His greatest services to the 


government were rendered as a member of 


the Light-House Board, a position which he 
held from the time the Board was organized. 
His prifcipal duties were at firat to inquire 
into the various methods of illumination, and 
especially to test the oils proposed for this 
purpose. Of late years he began to investi- 
gate the subject of fog signals, which led toa 
very extended series of experimental re. 
searches on the causes which influence the 
propagation of sound through the air, and 
which sometimes render it inaudible at com- 
paratively short distances. These experi- 
ments were mostly published in the annual 
reports of the Light-House Board. 

The idea of using the telegraph for com- 
municating the weather reports originated 
with Professor Henry, and was put in opera 


tion at the Institution at an early period of 


his connection with it. Visitors of that 
_ will recall the large map of the United 

tates which hung in one of the public halls, 
on which the state of the weather at many 
points of the country was indicated by marks 
pinned to the map. In accordance with his 
life custom, a3 soon as another department 
was found ready to continue any of his re- 
searches with a prospect of success he turned 
them over to it without any reserve except 
that of receiving due credit. 
meteorology was, in 1871, left by him to the 
Signal Office. 

The whole course of Professor Henry was 
marked by an elevation of character entirely 
in keeping with his intellectual force. Placed 
in a position where the temptation to lend 
the use of his name to commercial enterprises 
was incessant, he so studiously avoided every 
appearance of evil that the shadow of sus- 
picion never rested upon him. His services 
to the government in many capacities, espe- 
cially in that of member of the Light House 
Board, where his exp2riments saved it hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, were entirely 
gratuitous. His salary was paid from the 
Smithsonian bequest, and he never asked the 


The subject of 





government for a dollar on account of his 
services, Au elevated but genial humor, a 
delicate poetic taste, a memory replete with 
anecdote, a refined, intellectual face, and an 
impressive bearing made him one of the most 
valued members of the intellectual society of 
Washington. Oae of his most remarkable 
traits was the entire absence of personal feel- 
ing against those by whom he felt himself 
wronged. His address to the Board of Re- 
gents asking an investigation of charges 
brought against him by 8. F. B. Morse, the 
celebrated inventor of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph, was such a model of elevated sen- 
timent, and breathed such purity of feeling, 
that no one in reading it could doubt the re- 
sult. Like most men of his kind, he was 
averse to controversy, and we believe never 
took the slightest part in any of the disputes 
with which his name was sometimes asso- 
ciated. As secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution he is entitled to the enduring credit 
of preventing a permanent misdirection of its 
activities, and this of itself will earn hfm the 
gratitude of men of science in generations to 
come. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Fifth month 17th, 1878. 

In forwarding the money for your paper, 
I wish to say how much pleased I am with 
it; I think it grows better all the time; I 
feel as if I could not do without it. There 
are some communications in No. 12 to the 
sentiments of which my heart can cordially 
respond, and I am glad to have lived to see 
the day in which such views are not only 
entertained, but expressed in the columns of 
a public religious paper. I have long felt the 
truth of them, but have always heretofore 
been deterred from expressing myself very 
openly. In “Sunshine and Shadow” the 
writer says: “‘ Which, indeed, is the more 
noble state of mind, that which, when the 
world looks dark, turns for comfort to the 
One Source, or that which, in a sense of its 
countless blessings, asks what it can render 
unto the Lord in return for them? Would 
not this grateful sense of obligation more often 
be ours if we received and availed ourselves 
of the daily occasions of innocent enjoyment 
as gifts from the Bountiful Hand?’ 

1 remember, years ago, seeing a piece of 
poetry, by Cowper I think, commencing on 
this wise, 

“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to a land where sorrow is unknown.” 
I never could endorse it; and venturing 
once to say something of my feelings to a very 
dear and good aged Friend, she immediately 
rebuked my temerity for holding auch views 
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and expressing them, and until, when in 
later years, I began to think more for my- 
self and fear less the opinions others might 
have of me for thinking contrary to them, I 
did not again give utterance to such ideas. 

‘ In the next paragraph to the one I quoted 
the writer says, “ But sorrow has in itself po 
power to change and purify the affections,” I 
agree entirely with the writer, but I believe 
many think that sorrow has in itself this 
power. Giving sorrow this prominence, she 
thinks, is like returning thanks for storms 
and whirlwind and forgetting the sunshine, 
the gentle rain and dew.” For myself, I 
always feel better, more like being good and 
doing good, when I have been out with my 
flowers, among the shrubs and trees, seeing 
their beauties and noting their growth. My 
heart involuntarily gives a tribute of love and 
thankfulness to my Heavenly Father for His 
kindness in sending the sunshine and rain to 
develop their beauties and fragrance; and I 
can say, “My Father made them all.” And 
how wonderful, I often think, it is that from 
the same soil, with the same air, sunlight and 
rain, are brought forth and perfected so many 
varieties of grasses and graina, flowers and 
fruits. 

I was also much pleased with the remarks 
of my friend H. A. P. Why don’t she write 
oftener ? How often have I been in the situa- 
tion she describes when I had a family of 
little children growing up around me, and no 
help, and would feel, when sometimes read- 
ing a book or paper, that I was almost stealing, 
so many needed things were calling for my 
attention ; but I felt as if I must read some, 
and Iam thankful now that, although not 
always directed in the proper channel, my 
taste for intellectual pursuits has been kept 


alive. E. H. C. 


Our friend Henry Haydock, of Brooklyn, 
writes commending the article entitled “An 
Educational Conference,” published in No. 11 
of the Friends’ Intelligencer. He says: “The 
importance or necessity of greater faithfulness 
than is now manifested in the maintenance 
and fulfillment of all our testimonies, should 
claim the serious consideration of every mind 
desirous of the continuance and prosperity of 
the Society of Friends. . ‘Mind the 
Light,’ was the watchword of George Fox, 
‘the same Light which enlighteneth every 
man which cometh into the world.’ 

“Under his ministry,in conjunction with 
other Friends, the Society rapidly increased, 
notwithstanding the great persecutions and 
sufferings they had to endure, and Friends 
were enabled to travel forward in much unity 
and under the influence of such Power that 
they finaNy triumphed over their enemies. 





As it has been experimentally witnessed by 
the dedicated mind, that a state of Divine 
acceptance is attainable, it is also evident 
that this state can be maintained by watch- 
fulness and prayer. And as there was a 
dwelling together under the influence of re- 
deeming love, certain blessed testimonies were 
imparted to them, which are expressed in 
our Book of Discipline. The source and 
nature of these are such that I think I have 
seen with clearness that for the safety, well- 
being and prosperity of the Society of Friends 
they must be maintained.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING—(Con- 
tinued).—Ona Fifth-day afternoon the Men’s 
Meeting was engaged upon the consideration 
of the report of the state of schools for the 
education of Friends’ children, 2nd much was 
said in regard to the small number of 
Friends’ children in attendance on Friends’ 
schools. 

The Third Annual Query was replied to in 
the affirmative ; after which the report of the 
Committee on education was read, giving a 
summary of their work for the past year. 
There had been much inquiry and active 
work on the part of the committee, together 
with the expenditure of a moderate sum of 
money in aid of the cause. 

A young Friend cautioned those interested in 
the education of youth against the danger of 
fostering pride and love of display by special 
care being bestowed on elocution and com- 
position in schools, with a view to a display 
of accomplishments in this direction at an- 
nual commencements. A desire to participate 
in theatrical performances might be nurtured 
by excessive and undue culture of elocution- 
ary powers. Even the public press of this 


‘city is crying out against commencements, as 


tending to vanity and tempting to extrava- 
gance in dress. 

Some inquiry was now made in regard to 
the right of the committee to draw upon the 
Yearly Meeting fund for means to carry on 
their work. 

Many friends were of the opinion that this 
might safely be left to the discretion of the 
committee, and no limitations were defined. 
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The subject of education was resumed on 
Sixth-day morning, when several Friends 
again expressed « willingness that the com- 
mittee be left at liberty to carry out the ob- 
jects of their appointment, and the general 
sense of the meeting seemed to be that the 
treasurer of the Yearly Meeting should honor 
any draft upon him from the committee. 

Edward H. Magill inquired, on the part of 
the committee, if it would be proper to ren- 
der aid to small schools not under the care of 
any Monthly or Preparative Meeting. 


Much expression of sentiment followed, 
and it appeared to be the sense of the meet- 
ing that in a// cases where the committee 
were united in the judgment that help should 
be extended, they may feel empowered to 
draw upon the treasurer. 

One Friend hoped the idea that this Yearly 
Meeting is in any sense opposed to the public 
schools would not go out to the public. 

The subject of the powers of the Educa- 
tion Committee being finally settled, John D. 
Wright, of New York, addressed the meeting 
with great earnestness in regard to the use of 
tobacco, and described its deleterious effects 
upon the nervous system. John J. White 
informed the meeting that this subject had 
taken deep hold in the Committee on the 
Epistles: 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was next read and approved, and a 
proposition to continue the same committee 
was made. One Friend favored a new ap- 
pointment, disapproving of standing commit- 
tees, but the general sense of the meeting 
favored the continuance of the same members 
on the Indian Committee. 

The morning session closed with the read- 
ing of the memorial concerning Jos. 8. 
Walton. ° 

At the closing session, on Sixth-day after- 
noon, after the reading of an appropriate 
minute of the various exercises of the meet- 
ing, the essay of an epistle to be sent to 
the corresponding Yearly Meetings was pre- 
sented to the meeting and adopted. No men- 
tion was made in either of these documents of 
the exercises which had found expression in 
regard to the use of tobacco. John D. 
Wright, Wm. Brosius, Joseph Horner and 


others again spoke at some length on the 
subject, dwelling upon the deleterious effects 
of the habit and citing their individual ex- 
perience. 

S. M. Janney here made some impressive 
remarks. He thought we had had an inter- 
esting meeting and revived the query of 
olden time, “ Is there among you any growth 
in the truth.” He believed that there has 
been growth in the truth and added, “I be- 
lieve this people have yet a great work to do 
in the world.” 

A Friend, on behalf of the Epistle 
Committee, explained why the exercises on 
the subject of the use of tobacco had not been 
touched upon in the epistle. He said that at 
the time of the preparation of that paper the 
subject had not been included in the min- 
utes, and it was thought they had no right to 
introduce it in the absence of that official 
recognition. 

Amos Jones then feelingly addressed the 
meeting in reference to the passing away of 
the older members, but felt comforted in the 
belief. that there are younger champions com- 
ing forward. 

Thomas Foulke expressed thankfulness 
that the Holy Spirit had beex spread over 
this assembly as a canopy of love and que- 
ried, ‘‘Has not the object of this annual 
gathering been attained?’ , 

William Brosius believed he had never at- 
tended any Yearly Meeting more favored 
than this with the spirit of condescension and 
harmony. 

The meeting then concluded. 





We add the following minute of exercises, 
which was read and adopted in the Men’s 
Meeting, and directed to be published in the 
extracts.—Eps. 


‘“We were reminded that the foundation 
on which the Society is based, is the revela- 
tion of God’s will in the soul of man as de- 
clared to Peter—‘ Oa this rock will I build 
my church,’ As we come to place our spir- 
itual foundation hereon, we will be preserved 
and receive ability to perform the work as- 
signed us. 

“The injunction of George Fox was feel- 
ingly revived, ‘ Friends, let all your meetings 
be held in the power of God.’ If we keep 
this in view, there will be a united travail for 
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Zion’s welfare, seeking to do the Lord’s will, 
knowing that it is His service, and not our 
own, that we are engaged in. 

“In reading the epistles from our distant 
brethren, we were encouraged to believe that 
if we stand on this impregnable rock and are 
true to our principles, the time may come 
when we shall be recognized as the successors 
of the founders of this people, aud become 
the means of gathering again all who truly 
believe what has been transmitted, so that 
men may agaia say as formerly, ‘see these 
Quakers, how they love one another.’ 

‘*Formerly it was at the hazard of losing 
property, liberty and sometimes even life that 
Friends attended their meetings. They were 
not prevented by distance, believing the firat 
great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy soul, might, mind 
and strength. Now, the laws of the land 
prohibit secular employments on the first day 
of the week. By the consent of nearly all 
claiming to be Caristians, it is appropriated 
for the public worship of Almighty God, and 
surely a people professing to be led and guided 
by the unerring Spirit of Truth, and be- 
lieving each day alike appropriate, should 
encourage all to come and wait thus publicly 
on Him. This manifestation of our love, 
which is our reasonable service, necessarily 
involves iove to the brethren—not merely the 
‘children of thy people as enjoined under the 
Mosaic law, but as interpreted by Him who 
spake as never man spake’ in the parable of 
the good Samaritan. In thus fulfilling the 
two great commandments, corresponding to 
the first two queries, we should become the 
salt of the earth, the light. of the world, 
whose light could not be hid. 

“Much exercise was manifested that our 
children should be guarded from the flood of 
pernicious publications which issue from the 
press. Suitable literary aliment should be 
furnished, and we were encouraged to pro- 
mote the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
which, as the common ground for all who 
claim to be Christians, has ever been appealed 
to by us in the support of the principles we 
uphold. The more we become familiar with 
these inestimable writings, the more shall we 
be satisfied that these principles stand on an 
impreguable basis. Under the anointing 
which gave them forth they are ‘ profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’ 

“The answers to the Fourth Query gave 
some evidence of deficiency, but, although 
due allowance was felt to be necessary ia the 
altered and more stringent standard now be- 
fore us, we were encouraged to fulfill its re 


quisitions, not only in suppressing that which 
intoxicates, but also including whatever may 
be found to bring on its habitual use, that we 
may, as heretofore, keep on the advance in 
the promotion of this cause. 

“Tn considering the wholesome requisitions 
of our discipline as to trade and business, we 
were tenderly exhorted to keep within the 
bounds of our circumstances, and those 
blessed with abundance to set an example of 
moderation in the use of wealth, that thereby 
a stumbling block may not be laid in the way 
of others, As good stewards their ample 
means may be a blessing to themselves and 
others, and all were counseled to beware of 
extravagance and ostentation, not only for 
their own sake, but that those not in such 
circumstances of prosperity may not be 
tempted to a scale of living beyond their 
means. A testimony was feelingly borne by one 
who had known the advantage of being 
placed while young and helpless, as an orphan 
in the family of concerned Friends, to whom 
he attributed his nurture and care in the Lord 
through the slippery paths of youth. Some 
ealutary counsel was given to check by all 
means the extravagance in costly funerals, 
and to those who may enter into or enlarge 
their business affairs, a caution was extended 
that they profit by the wrecks which seem to 
be now strewing the commercial world. 

“The language of George Fox was revived 
in the treatment of offenders. ‘ Be it known 
that we cast none off-—if they go from the 
light, and spirit, and power, in which our 
unity is, they cast out themselves.’ Our care 
and labor with those in the love of the gos- 
pel should be continued, that they being 
reached by conviction may be qualified to 
bear testimony against the offence. If so, we 
have gained our brother: but if otherwise, 
and it becomes necessary to testify, let it be 
done in the spirit of meekness, and as the 
labor of love. 

“We have been favored during the sittings 
of this our Annual Assembly to feel the 
overshadowing influence of the Divine pre- 
sence, cementing us together in the bonds of 
brotherly love, and under the influence there- 
of have been enabled to transact the business 
that has claimed our attention in condescen- 
sion and- harmony. Thankful for the favor 
bestowed we now conclude to meet again at 
the usual time next year, if consistent with 
the Divine will. 

“ Extracted from the Minutes. 

‘ BenJAMIN G. Fou.ke, Clerk.’ 





“Report of the Committee on Education to Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting. 
“To the Yearly Meeting:—In presenting 
this, our Annual Report we are encouraged 
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to believe that there is an increasing interest 
amongst Friends in reference to a guarded 
education for their children ; but there is yet 
mucb room for concern and labor in this 
respect. Conferences have been held during 
the past year at the following places: Upper 
Dublin, Gwynedd, Quakertown, Strouds- 
burg, Trenton, Middletown, Edgewood, Mount 
Holly, Medford, Solebury, Buckingham, 
Newtown, Fallsington, Rancocas and Bristol. 
These have been generally satisfactory, and 
we trust will be productive of good. The 
* meetings of the general committee have been 
well attended, and have been occasions of 
much interest. At one of these, earnest 
desires were expressed that our schools should 
be conducted more in accordance with our 
principles and testimonies. A committee was 
appointed, who gave the subject careful 
consideration and prepared an address ‘to 
Teachers, School Committees and all interested 
in the management of schools under the care 
of Friends,’ in which attention was called to 
the excellent advices contained in our Book of 
Discipline on the subject of Education. After 
alluding to the dignity and usefulness of the 
teacher’s calling, and to our testimony to sim- 
plicity in dress, salutation, etc., and to the 
consistent use of the plain language, the 
members of our various meetings having 
charge of schools were exhorted to exercise 
care in the selection of committees to have 
the oversight thereof, and the desire expressed 
that these committees encourage the attend- 
ance of the children, with teachers, at meet- 
ings for divine worship held in the middle of 
the week, and that both teachers and com- 
mittees seek after a qualification to carry out 
the purpose for which these schools have been 
established. Two conferences have been held 
with teachers, school committees and others, 
in which were considered the various subjects 
of the address and the advantages of well- 
organized Friends’ schools to Friends’ chil- 
dren. These were largely attended, and gave 
opportunity for comparison of views, and we 
think were seasons of instruction and encour- 
agement to many. We would call the atten- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting to some localities 
where, owing to the scattered condition of 
Friends, difficulties present themselves to the 
establishment of schools under the care of 
Preparative or Monthly Meetings, and ask 
whether the Yearly Meeting will authorize 
the use of its funds to aid schools in such places. 
“An examination of the statistics, so far as 
received from the different Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, shows there are 2,880 
children of a suitable age to attend school, 
where one or both parents are members. Of 


these, 1,782 are members and 1,098 with one 
parent a member. 





“Of the whole number of children reported 
1,176 members and 606 with one parent a 
member, belong to localities where they have 
Friends’ schools, and 563 members and 535 
one parent a member, live where no Friends’ 
schools are reported. 

“Of Preparative and Monthly Meetings 
where they have no schools, there are 

3 with 10 ehildren or less of a suitable age to 
attend school. 
10 to 20 children si 
21 to 30 e ” 
“ 31to40 « «“ 
41to50 8 « a 
“ 51 to 60 “ “ 
be 61 to 70 TT , “ 
“ 79 “ “ 

“The expenditures for the past year have 

been as follows: 


For expenses of the Advisory Committee, 


19 with from 
ce 
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Circulars and Printing..........ccccccccccceee $105 33 
Aid farnished schools.......cc.sesceseeesceresees 187 00 
Making whole amount........ ..cccccee sseeeeee $292 33 


“In closing this report we feel it right to 
encourage the Yearly Meeting to continued 
labor in this interesting and important con- 
cern. On behalf of the committee, 


“Wm Wape Griscom, Clerk. 
‘Fourth month, 27th, 1878.” 





“THe CHILDRENS’ FRIEND.”—This is a 
welcome visitor to our editorial table, and we 
are glad to commend it to all who desire to 
place a magazine of literary matter—pure, 
attractive and instructive, in the hands of 
the children. 

In the last issue, we find a number of illus- 
trated articles of interest, the longest and, 
perhaps, the most valuable of which is en- 
titled “Andersen’s Friendships.” This is a 
pleasant picture of the quaint and gifted story- 
teller of Denmark, and it will be acceptable 
to those among the youth who have been per- 
mitted to laugh over his harmless fancies and 
poetic renderings of childish folk-lore. 

We consider that this magazine as at pres- 
ent conducted will have an important influ- 
ence on the rising generation, planting the 
principles of love to man and love to the Crea- 
tor in the heart, and enlightening the under- 
standing to appreciate duly the beauty and 
excellence of the works of Nature. 

The subject of childrens’ literature is now 
claiming so large a place in the minds of 
gifted writers and friends of the young, that 
some such monthly visitor as the Childrens’ 
Friend seems to be a necessity in a well-sup- 
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plied Christian household where there are 
children to read ; and it is a well-understood 
truth that where there is not good literary 
matter provided, that which is pernicious will 
be likely to penetrate. 





DIED. 


LEEKE.—On the 30th of Fourth month, 1878, 
Catharine Leeke, aged 84 years; a member of 
Cincinnati Monibly Meeting, Ohio. 

She had been confined to the house for the past 
three years from physical debility and the weight of 
increasing age, yet ever sustained by the Divine 
Power that gave her strength and comfort to bear 
her many afflictions meekly and to walk humbly in 
the path allotted her. She felt her work was done, 
and often expressed the desire to be released, so 
that when the messenger of death came she passed 
quietly away. 

MOORE.—On Fifth month 24th, in Philadelphia, 
Mary K., widow of Francis W. Moore, in her 77th 
year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


A visit to the woods and fields is pleasant 
at any time, but especially is it so when the 
blooming of the early spring flowers beauti- 
fies the earth, and the fragrance of the apple 
blossom fills the air with delicious odors. To 
one penned up within city lines, accustomed 
to walk where only the hand of man is seen, 
a little journey of this character is, indeed, 
enjoyable, particularly to one whose child- 
hood was paseed in a country home, and 
where, early in life, a loving mother, as she 
walked at even in the garden, taught him to 
love the beautiful flowers. 

Oa the 2d inst., in companv with Prof. 
Leidy and Charles F. Parker of tue Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Thomas 
Meehan, editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly, 
and a few othera, I spent the day at Atco, on 
the Camden and Atlantic RR., about 20 
miles from Philadelphia. Prof. Leidy has 
spent much time in the study of the rhizopods 
and other low forms of animal life, and the 
numerous sphagnous swamps of New Jersey 
afford an exceilent opportunity for the collec- 
tion of specimens. The chief object of our 
visit was, however, botanical, and I have 
thought a few notes on the occasion might be 
of interest to the readers of the Friends’ In- 
telligencer. 

The first plant that attracted attention was 
the bird’s-foot violet( Viola pedata),which takes 
its name from the divisions of the leaf. The 
flowers are larger than most of our wild vio- 
lets, and where it grows in profusion as it 
does in dry, sandy soil, forms a rich covering, 
which shows very conspicuously for a long 
distance. The wild lady’s slipper (Cipripe- 





ee 


dium acaule) grows quite plentifully in the 
woodlands. It has two very large leaves, 
coming directly from the ground, and the 
flower stalk ascends from between them, and 
is surmounted by a large pink flower, deli- 
cately veined with purple, shaped somewhat 
like a slipper and much inflated. On the 
bank of the Wissahickon creek, near Chest- 
nut Hill, and in some other parts of eastern 
Pennsylvania, I havecollected another species, 
differing from this in having several leaves on 


the stem, and the flowers, two or three in . 


number, being of a rich yellow color. An- 
other very attractive plant, and growing 
quite profusely, was the common lupine (Lw- 
pinus perennis), the only species growing in 
this section, but in the weetern part of the 
United States there are many species. It be- 
longs to the order Leguminose, in which are 
classed peas, beans, clover, etc., and is said to 
be named from Lupus, a wolf, because these 
plants are’ thought to devour the fertility of 
thesoil. The leaf of this species is one of the 
best illustrations of a palmately foliate leaf 
that I have ever seen, and, when properly 
dried, becomes one of the finest specimens in 
the herbarium. Growing near this was the 
sand myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium), a very 
bushy shrub, six to ten inches in height, with 
very small box-like leaves and terminal clus- 
ters of delicate white flowers. Various species 
of huckleberries were seen, just coming into 
blossom, and occasionally the wintergreen or 
teaberry (Gaultheria procumbens), with the 
red berries of last year still attached to the 
evergreen stem. A fine stream of water 
crosses the road beyond the village of Jack- 
son, and to this I hastened, knowing from 
past experience that it would be a moat ac- 
ceptable and refreshing bounty. The course 
of the stream can be traced by the eye for a 
long distance by the dense growth of white 
cedar by which it is bordered. Here was 
growing in great abundance Helonias bullata, 
but rather too late to see the beauty of the 
flowers, which are of a purple color and 
arranged in a short, dense raceme, borne on 
the top of a hollow scape. A small prostrate 
and creeping evergreen, with white or rose- 
colored flowers, very neat and pretty, cover- 
ing the ground as a mossy carpet, is the 
Pyzxidanthera barbulata, often brought into 
the Philadelphia market, where it finds ready 
sale. The pine barren eandwort (Arenaria 
squarrosa) covers the sand hills beyond the 
stream, also many tufts of Hudsonia ericoides, 
which, about two weeks later, will send out 
on a slender stalk beautiful small yellow 
flowers in great abundance. The chief ob- 
ject of my visit was to secure specimens of the 
beach plum (Prunus maritima), which had 
been said to grow in the neighborhood, and 
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after patient search I found near the railroad 
bridge, about a mile below Atco, a consider- 
able quantity, some of the bushes in full 
flower, others a little farther advanced ; it 
seems to have been rarely met with in New 
Jersey. Close by the roadside grows a large 
maple tree, near the top of which a bunch of 
mistletoe (Phoradendron flavescens) has been 
growing for many years, and my eyes have 
looked wistfully at it as I have passed and re- 
emp for it is not common in this section, 
ut not until this occasion did I feel equal to 
the task of transferring to wy portfolio a por- 
tion of its branches, It required a vigorous 
effort, but like many of the aspirations of 
youth, though fixed high above the present 
surroundings, will, I am fully convinced, if 
the motive be good and the pursuit earnest, 
though the waiting may be long, bring at last 
the crown of success to the faithful one. 

I find I have extended this sketch much 
beyond my original intention, but if the pleas- 
ure to the reader shall equal that which I 
have had, or if the perusal of these hastily 
penned lines shall open to any of my young 
friends a desire to know more of the beauties 
of Nature which surround us on every side, 
it shall be my full reward. I. C. M. 

Camden, N. J., Fifth mo. 9th, 1878. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES— CONSIDER- 

ATION OF A NUMBER OF INTERESTING SUB- 

JECIS AT THE MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences on Tuesday evening, H. C. McCook 
resumed his remarks upon the life habits of 
ants, referring this time to their food and 
manner of feeding. The chain of evidence 
establishing the harvesting habits of the agri- 
cultural ants of Texas was recounted. Hay- 
ing observed them in his artificial formicary 
for several months, ke was enabled to an- 
nounce with certainty that these insects do 
eat grain. There has been much speculation 
as to the manner in which they preserve the 
grain from sprouting within their underground 
granaries, and a degree of intelligence in ac- 
complising this had been attributed to them 
which he was inciined to think was exag- 
gerated. 

The whole art preservative consists simply 
in keeping the seed free from moisture. The 
rooms are admirably constructed for this pur- 
pose, and were always, with their contents, 
found perfectly dry; where water intrudes, 
the remedy is in transporting the seed to the 
air. When fuvod is needed the seed, which is 
husked soon after garnering, is shelled and 
eaten. The seeds fed to the ants in the artifi- 
cial formicary were chiefly apple seeds and 
crotons, the hulls of which had been broken 
open or split in two parts in order to allow 


aecess to the white kernel within. The cro- 
tons were seeds which had been taken from 
nests in Texas, and were eaten with the great- 
est eagerness, but apple seeds, oats and oate 
meal were also eaten freely. After describing 
minutely the position of the ants while eat- 
ing, Dr. McCook stated that the juices or oils 
of the seed are all that the harvesting ants feed 
upon, 

The process of eating is a steady licking of 
the surface of the seed. The tongue, a deli- 
cate flesh-colored organ, is distinctly seen to 
be thrust out, then bent under and drawn up 
again and again, reminding one of a dog’s use 
his tongue in licking a wound, or of a cat’s of 
use of her tongue in cleansing her fur. Dr. 
McCook’s remarks, which were illustrated 
throughout by figures, concluded with a de- 
scription of the microscopic structure of the 
tongue which fitted it for the rasp-like use be- 
fore noted. He also described an unusually 
perfect specimen of the nest of the trap-door 
spider, presented by Mr. Wm. S. Vaux. Mr. 
Joseph Willcox, referring to the life history 
of animals, stated that during a recent visit 
to Florida he had made some observations on 
the habits of the alligator. 

These creatures are usually sluggish and 
retiring, rarely attacking man except when 
surprised and unable to escape observation. 
They remain near the surface of the water, 
with the snout and eyes alone visible. On 
one occasion, having fired at and wounded an 
alligator, he was surprised to find that instead 
of retreating quietly, according to its custom, 
it seemed disposed to attack its enemies, and 
advanced upon them with its head raised high 
out of the water. It had to be driven off 
three times before it finally paddled to the 
shore, where it required some exertion to de- 
spatch it. 

He also mentioned that the pelicans, after 
capturing fish, stand solemnly in rows, with 
their pouches touching their breasts, occa- 
sionally raising their heads to allow a fish to 
slip down the throat. He had been assured 
that gulls sometimes perch upon the heads of 
the pelicans, and dexterously extract the fish 
they are about to swallow the moment they 
open their bills. 

Dr. Harrison Allen exhibited a specimen 
received by Dr. James W. White, from Coa- 
huila, Mexico. It is half of the lower jaw 
of a sheep, and was picked up in the neigh- 
borhood of one of the silver mines of that 
region. It was suppored that the animal had 
died from the effect of eating thé grass grow- 
ing in the sluice water from the mine. 

The teeth are nearly covered with a lus- 
trous, metallic-like tartar, and exhibit evi- 
dence of disease which may have been pro~ 
duced by metallic poieoning. It had been 
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suggested that the incrustation on the teeth 
might be a deposit of an amalgam derived 
from the water of the mine. The specimen 
will be examined chemically and the result 
reported at a future meeting. Dr. A. J. Par- 
ker called attention to a peculiar disposition 
of ligaments in the knee joint of the kanga- 
roo. Attention was called to specimens of the 
common ox-eye daisy having tubular ray 
petals. They were collected by Miss Shat- 
tuck, and are the second examples of this 
curious form on record, the others having 
also been found by Miss Shattuck at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
of Fifth month 23d, 1878. 


Cumberland at one time was smothered in 
glacier ice. The glaciation of Anglesea was 
the result of a different system from the 

























that the striations of the rocks lie in different 
directions, The Scandinavian mountain chain 
has been unmistakably moulded by glacier 
action, and there are abundant evidences 
that North America has been intensely gla- 
ciated. These facts had been noticed by 
many observers, but there was a point in 
connection with this which Professor Ramsay 
said he claimed as his own idea, and that was 
with regard to the origin of lake basins. His 
belief is that in all cases they have originated 
from glaciers—that is, that the basins have 
been scooped out by glaciers. He pointed in 
confirmation of his position to cases in many 
parts of the world where there are like basins 
near mountain chains which could have fur- 
nished glaciers, and that lakes are absent 
where there are no high chains. He did not, 
however, say that there were not some which 
had originated from other causes. 
Selected. 
THE DIVINE SIDE, 
I have a friend in Life. 
Existence is its own apology. 


The world’s pulse throbs in mine, and through its 

fever strife ; 

I feel the strength and power that make it joy to be. 
This sentient soul, with consciousness of God, 
This inspiration breathing through the clod, 

Must be a deathless friend, with good in endless 

store; 

For what God gave at first, He gives forevermore. 





ORIGIN OF LAKES-——THE THEORY WHICH CON- 
NECTS THEM WITH THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 


Professor Ramsay, F. R. S., in a recent 
lecture at the London Institution on “ The 
Great Ise Age,” commenced with a descrip- 
tion of a typical Swiss glacier, drawing spe- 
cial attention ‘to that which is commonly 
called the perpetual snow line, here some 
8,500 feet above the sea level, which is called 
perpetual rather by courtesy than as being 
an absolute fact. While it is the snow which 
furnishes the mass of the glacier, the frag- 
ments of rock carried down originate in this 
way: There are some steep slopes which are 
not covered with snow, and are exposed to 
the heat of the suv. The alternating heat 
during the day and the cold of the night cause 
disintegration, and masses of the rocks are 
broken off, which not only form the heap of 
rubbish called moraines, but some of which, 
falling through the crevasses, form the “ grav- 
ing tools” which score the mass of rock be- 
neath into grooves. If we look further afield 
we find glaciers in the Himalayas, in Green- 
land, and in Victoria Land, which make 
those of Switzerland appear quite insignifi- 
cant. In Victoria Land the sheets of ice 
which float off are of enormous thickness, 
and indicate through what a severe glacial 
period the Southern Hemisphere is passing. 
The chief signs by which the former exist- 
ence of glaciers in places where they no 
longer flow can be traced are the old moraines 
and the scratchings on the rocks. Taking 
these as guides the eye of a trained glacialist 
can detect with certainty the traces of long- 


I have a friend in Toil. 

Not on itself my life is left to feed. 

Fate holds me close above the fresh and healthful 
soil, 

And the great: clamorous world stretches its hands 
of need. 

Spending and spent in service, I am blest. 

When most the hands tire is the heart at rest, 
And life’s most worthy end [ count it to attain 
That some small work shall prove I have not lived 

in vain. 


I have a friend in Care. 

The laden bough is firmest to the wind. 

The heaviest burdened yoke my shrinking shoulders 

bear 

Nerves me to stand erect, and steadier poise to find. 
Life grows more easy as it holds me fast 
Responsible for duties first and last, 

And I can spare some charm and brightness from 


departed glaciers in many parts of the world, my lot, 
The well-known examples in Wales were first | When dear dependent lives shall need, and miss me 
not. 


mentioned, and then in succession those.of 
Scotland and North Eogland were described. 
There is evidence in Scotland that in former 
times the glaciers were so extensive that part 
flowed out through the Frith of Forth, part 
through the Frith of Clyde, and part over 
the tableland of the Lammermoor Hills. 


I have a friend in Pain. 
Tried sentinel at every open gate, 
Highway or postern, where the subtlest foe might 
gain 
Access to field or hall of being’s fair estate. 
The touch of his stern hand but makes me know 
‘My fellowship with all of earthly woe. 


glaciers of Wales, as is proved by the fact 


pene 
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His crucible of fire my ease and joy may hold, 
But sympathy and love flow thence in finer gold. 


I have a friend in Loss. 
Tis well that blessings are but lent, not given. 
Life were too fair a thing without its daily cross, 


And earth would bind too fast, were not its flower- 


chains riven. 
My lonely way but makes the goal more dear ; 
My empty hands reach up for heavenly cheer; 
And all my loss is gain when this blest truth I see 


That where the treasure is, the heart must surely be. 


I have a friend in Grief. 
The eyes see clearly that are washed in tears. 
The sacredness and power and mystery of life 


Brighten with sorrow’s night, as star on star ap- 


pears. 
Through pain and anguish do I learn to prize 
Compassion’s sweet and tender ministries ; 
And o’er those wailing strings an angel-strain is 
borne 


To me and all the world,—“ Blessed are they that 


mourn.” 


I have a friend in Death. 


With outstretched hand my slow approach he 


waits. 
And smiling as he stands, his far-off whisper saith, 
¢¢Come thou and find thine own, beyond my shad- 
owy gates.” 
More and more oft he turns their solemn key 
For some new treasure he must ho?d in fee. 
And each departing joy to his dread charge I lend, 
Draws me more gladly near, and makes him more 
my friend. 


{ have a friend in God. 
He hath not left me lone or comfortless. 
He leads me through the dark, and o’er a thorny 
road, 
But in that clasp I feel He still delights to bless. 
Secure in Him, I feel no deadly harms, 
For round me are the everlasting arms. 
Though earth should fail beneath, and heaven lose 
star and sun, 
My soul bas still its God, all friends and joys in 
one! 


——_—_- +e 


NEVER FORGET ANYTHING. 


A successful business man told me there 
were two things which he learned when he 


was eighteen, which were ever afterwards of 


great use to him, namely, ‘‘ Never to lose any- 
thing, and never to forget anything.” An 
old lawyer sent him with an important paper 
with certain instructions what to do with it. 
“ But,” inquired the young man, “suppose I 
lose it, what shall I dothen?” The enswer 
was with the utmost emphasis—“ You must 
not lose it!” ‘‘F don’t mean to,” said the 
young man, “but suppore I should happen 
to?” “But I say you must not happen to; I 
shall make no provision for any such occur- 
rence; you MusT NoT lose it/” This put a 
new train of thought into the young man’s 
mind, and he found that if he was determined 
to do a thing he could do it. He made such 
@ provision against every contingency that he 
never lost anything. He found this equally 


true about forgetting. Ifa certain matter of 






importance was to be remembered, he pinned 
it down on his mind, fastened it there, and 
made it stay. He used to say, “ When a man 
tells me that he forgot to-do something, I tell 
him he might as well have said, ‘I did not 
care enough about your business to take the 
trouble to think of it again.’” I once had an 
intelligent young man in my employment 
who deemed it a sufficient excuse for neglect- 
ing any important task to say, “I forgot it.” 
I told him that would not answer. If he was 
sufficiently interested he would be careful to 
remember. It was because he did not care 
enough that he forgot. I drilled him with 
this truth. He worked for me three years, 
and during the last of the three he was utter- 
ly changed in this respect. He did not forget 
a thing. His forgetting, he found, was a 
lazy and careless habit of mind, which he 
cured.— Country Gentleman. 








ITEMS. 


A DESPATCH has been received from Shanghai an- 
nouncing that there has been a rainfall in several 
provinces. Sowing is general and the prospects for 
the harvest are encouraging. 


In the coroner’s inquest on the victims of the mill 
explosion at Minneapolis, Professors Peckham and 
Peck, of tbe State University, submitted reports of 
investigation and practical experiments, to demon- 
strate that “the explosion was caused by the igni- 
tion of mill dust floating in the air, probably from 
sparks generated by friction of the stones and con- 
sequent formation of expansive gas.” 


A DESTRUCTIVE eartkquake in Venezuela, on the 
12th of Fourth mo. last, destroyed the town of Cua, 
twenty-four miles from Caracas, also all the sur- 
rounding farms. The river Tuy became heated to 
such a degree that all the fishes sought refuge out- 
side of the water. The shocks were felt at Caracas, 
and were the heaviest known since 1812. Property 
in Caracas wag destroyed to the amount of $100,000. 


Eneuish Lasor TrousLtes.—A telegram dated 
from Blackburn, on tke 19th ult., states “the 
operatives reject the agreement proposed by Alder- 
man Pickop, that they should resume work at a 
reduction of 10 per cent. and receive better wages 
as soon as the employers feel they can afford it. 
While the present spirit prevails compiomise is im- 
possible. The cotton masters were willing to accept 
Alderman Pickop’s plan.” 


Eastern Compuications.—-Count Schouvaloff, 
Russian Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
after an absence of three weeks, has returned to 
England from his mission to St. Petersburg. He 
has brought with him proposals from the Czar for 
the settlement of the Eastern question. These are 
understood to be such as England cannot reasoba- 
bly reject. A London paper says “that the Euro- 
pean Congress will probably meet during the pres- 
ent month.” 


SEvERE Storms.—On the 22d ult. a terrible storm 
fell over a large area of Douglas and El Paso coun- 
ties, in the State of Colorado. It is believed to 
have been most violent along a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains which separates the head waters of the 
Arkansas and Platte rivers. Cherry creek, which 


empties into the Platte at Denver, and which is 
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ordinarily dry, was suddenly deluged at one o’clock 
in the morning, and in less than one hour the en- 
tire western portion of the city was flooded. Seven 
bridges were swept away, and a large amount of 
other property was déstroyed. Owing to the effi- 
ciency and industry of the fire department the en- 
tire population of the district was aroused and 
warned in time to escape. 


Smirusonian InstituTion.—The New York Tribune 
states ‘that Professor Spencer Fullerton Baird, the 
newly-elected Secretary of this institution, was 
born at Reading, Pa., in 1823, and is a distin- 
guished naturalist. He has written several valua- 
ble works relating to natural history, and has con- 
tributed articles to the publications of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and to the journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. He is a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences and 
the head of the Fish Commission. His long services 
as assistant secretary of the institution have given 
him a thorough knowledge of its plan and all the 
details of its workings, and he is perhaps better 
fitted, as Professor Henry’s successor, to direct the 
operations of the institution in conformity with its 
established policy than any other man in America.” 


On the 23d ult. great loss of property and life 
was caused by a tornado, in the State of Wisconsin. 
The Public Ledger states ‘“ the cyclone traveled from 
southwest to northeast, probably from Mineral 
Point, between Mount Vernon and Oregon. Near 
Mount Vernon three men were killed and a woman 
seriously injured. Near Paoli three persons were 
killed. In the vicinity of Primrose twenty-five or 
thirty dwellings and barns were demolished, and 
the debris carried up in the whirlwind for a dist- 
ance of twelve or fifteen miles. Twelve persons 
are known to have been killed, and many were 
injured. During a severe storm at Madison the 
same night, which is believed to have been part of 
the tornado, ‘sticks, stones, boards and twigs of 
various sizes’ fell with the rain and hail. A tor- 
nado also devastated a settlement a few miles from 
Chicago, demolished a frame house and killed a 
woman and her two children. Particulars of the 
storm at Mineral Point, Wis., show that it demol- 
ished a lead smelting furnace, a brewery and ten 
dwellings, and killed six persons. A school-house 
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near the town was ‘ carried off with the teacher and 
scholars,’ and two of the latter were killed.” 











NOTICES. 


PEACE MEETING. 

A meeling to promote an interest in the Peace 
cause will be held in Frankford Meeting House, on 
First-day afternoon next, Sixth mo. 2d, at 3 o’clock. 
All are invited, but particularly women and children. 
Several speakers are expected. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meetiog on Fourth day eveuing, Sixth mo. 
5th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. Full at- 
tendance desirable. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. Wa. J. Jenxs, President. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS, &C. 
6th mo. 1, Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
3, Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Iowa. 
3, Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa, 
6, Salem, Salem, N. J. 
10, Genesee Yearly Meeting, Yarmouth, 
Ont. 
10, Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Sandy 
Spring, Md. 
13, Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
20, Fishing Creek Half Year Meeting, 
Millville, Pa 
26, Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Deruyter, 
New York. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
6th mo. 2, Reading, Pa, 3 P. M. 
2, Middletown, Del. co., 3 P. M. 
2, Prairie Grove, IJowa, 3. P. M. 
2, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 
9, Unionviile, Chester co., 3. P. M. 
16, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 





The Burlington F. D. School Union will be held 


at Rancocas, Sixth month 8th, 1878. All are in- 
vited to attend. 

Ws. Watton, )} 

Ser Ety, 7 Clerks. 
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